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THE CITADEL GUN 


by R. G. Carpenter 


The Citadel gun, known in Canada as the Bunker 
Hill gun, is a 4-pounder brass cannon located in 


the Citadel of Quebec which bears the seal of 


Massachusetts used after the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary War and an inscription to the effect 
that it was “Captured by the British Army at 
Bunker’s Hill June 17th 1775.” It has been in the 
news in Canada from time to time for the past 80 
years, the last occasion being the summer of 1956 
when a resident of Cambridge, Mass. wrote the 
Prime Minister requesting that the gun be re- 
turned to Bunker Hill. This request was refused 
on the ground that the piece was an historical 
relic, similar in nature to many trophies held 
across the border. 

An account of finding the gun in a storage shed 
near the Citadel was written by Colonel Neilson, 
the President of the Quebec Literary and His- 
torical Society, in June 1912.' The colonel had been 
an Officer of the Canadian troops that tock over 
from the British garrison that sailed from Quebec 
on 6 November 1871. He wrote that he and Cap- 
tain Montizambert, officers of B Battery, Canadian 
Artillery (the first of the permanent corps) found 
the gun on 4 November 1871 in a shed contain- 
ing obsolete military equipment. A few days later, 
Major William Horatio Tapp, a retired officer 
known to both men, called on them and claimed 
that the gun was his personal property, that it 
had been an heirloom in his family for about a 
century. He had caused the gun to be brought 
from his home in England, and had left it with 
one of the military storekeepers where it was 
found with the understanding that it would be kept 
until he was ready to claim it. Major Tapp indi- 


cated that the gun had been part of the armament 
of an American sloop or privateer captured off 
Boston harbor in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion and it had come to his family through his 
grandfather, at that time an officer of the Royal 
Navy.’ Actually Tapp never exercised his right of 
ownership and the gun became a fixture of the 
Citadel display. 

During the summer of 1872 the garrison com- 
mandant, Lieutenant Colonel T. B. Strange, had 
the gun mounted on an improvised carriage in 
the center of the Citadel Square. In May 1875, 
Nielson visited the Bunker Hill Monument and 
saw there two bronze guns, seemingly of the exact 
size and appearance of the Citadel gun, “affixed 
to the wall” of a chamber at the base of the monu- 
ment. There were also fragments of a third gun at- 
tached to the wall and an inscription to the effect 
that in 1772 (or 1773?) four bronze guns had been 
made by order of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, that all were used in the Revolution, 
and that two were intact at the close of the war, 
the third had exploded, and the fourth had dis- 
appeared. On his return to Quebec, Nielson ex- 
pressed the opinion to his fellow officers that 
Major Tapp’s gun was the fourth mentioned in the 
inscription “as it exactly corresponds with it’s fel- 
lows in size, and above all by the embossed oval 
escutcheon, with the arms of Massachusetts, 
namely an Indian holding a bow above a lone 
Star.” * 

While Nielson was absent in England in 1875- 
76, the present inscription was cut deeply into the 
metal of the gun. When he noticed this on his re- 
turn, he remarked to Lieutenant Colonel Strange 
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that there was no proof that the gun had ever 
been used or captured at Bunker Hill, in fact that 
the inscription was at variance with Major Tapp’s 
statements. Strange retorted that it was a matter 
of little consequence and no one would be the 


wiser, in fact “that it would tickle the fancy of 


} 


our American visitors.” 

The Massachusetts seal on the gun is one which 
Gettamy in his True Story of Paul Revere says Re- 
vere made—a “seal with the familiar Indian figure 
on it which the Colony began to use in 1775, 
and was in use until 1780.”° Late in 1780 this seal 
was engraved by Revere for official use with the 
addition of an arm holding a sword over the In- 
dian figure and a motto surrounding the whole.” ' 

Late in 1776 arrangements were made with 
Louis Ansart de Maresquelle (later known as An- 
sart), whose family had made guns in France for 
generations, to establish three foundries for the 
making of guns at Stoughtonham, Bridgewater, 
and Titicut. Sizice there was already a foundry at 
the latter place operated by Hugh Orr, it was 
taken over. It is evident that the Titicut cannon 
foundry was operating by 28 February 1777, as it 
was on that date that Colonel Paul Revere was in- 
structed by the Massachusetts War Council to re- 
pair there and “go into the casting of brass and 
iron cannon under the direction of Messrs Mares- 
quelle and Orr, to attend the proving of the brass 
and iron cannon finished and desire that all effec- 
tive cannon that are proved may be sent to Boston 
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immediately.” * It is recorded that two newly-made 
cannons bearing the “insignia” of Massachusetts, 
and charged with 13 rounds of State-made powder. 
were used by Revere’s staff to fire the first Inde- 
pendence Day saluate on 4 July 1777.° 

Since the seal of the Citadel gun did not come 
into use until after 1775, and the actual seal on 
the Bunker Hill Monument guns is the one used 
between 1756 and 1775, it seems obvious that 
Colonel Nielson was in error in stating that the 
three guns were identical. When this supposition 
is coupled with the fact that the Bunker Hill guns 
are 3-pounders made in England (1766-68), the 
apparent similarity disappears.’ The Citadel gun, 
which is numbered 116 on the left trunion, could 
not very well have been made before the summer 
of 1777, as Maresquelle had agreed to furnish one 
cannon, ready for service, every 24 hours.'® Simple 
arithmetic, even without an allowance for defec- 
tive pieces, would put the cannon well along into 
the vear’s turnout. 

How this gun came into Major Tapp’s posses- 
sion can not now be ascertained; certainly the 
story of its capture off Boston in the “early days of 
the Revolution” does not stand firm for a piece 
made no earlier than mid-1777. There is a strong 
possibility, however, that the cannon may have 
been one of those taken by the British at Penob- 
scot Bay in 1779. 

In July 1779 an expedition was organized by 
Massachusetts authorities to dislodge a force of 
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Seals of Massachusetts, | 


from Edwin N. Rich, “Massachusetts State Seals;” author’s collection. 








The Citadel gun as it is now displayed. 


about 700 British troops which had landed at Ma- 


jabigwaduce in Penobscot Bay on the coast of 


Maine. A fort was to be erected there for the pro- 
tection of a colony of Loyalists. The American 
attack force assembled in considerable haste and 
presented a wide variety of armed vessels, 17 to 19 
in number, and from 21 to 24 transports carry- 
ing almost 3,000 militiamen and marines. There 


was an “Ordnance Brig” to carry the artillery of 


Colonel Revere who was alloted four 4-pounders, 
three 9-pounders, two 18-pounders, and one 12- 
pounder from the State Laboritory."’ 

The American force arrived in the bay on 25 
July and laid seige to the British fort up to the 
evening of 13 August when a British relief fleet 
was sighted. Colonel Revere had at various times 
during this period landed field pieces, but they 
were all reloaded on the brig on the night of the 
13th, except the two 18s and the 12 which were 
abandoned on Nautilus Island at the entrance to 
the harbor."* 

On the morning of the 14th, the American 
armed vessels formed a crescent-shaped line of 
battle across the bay with the transports grouped 
to the rear. A pictorial map done on the spot by 


a British officer shows the “Spring Bird 12 guns” 
on the extreme left of the line, a ship not included 
in any American lists.'* Since the “Ordnance Brig” 
of Revere is also not identified in these accounts, 
they could be one and the same. In any event, the 
bold show of the Americans was pure bravado 
and the six British ships saw all but two of the 
battle line turn and flee up river before the en- 
gagement opened. The remaining two tried escape; 
one was scuttled to avoid capture and the other 
was taken intact. 

The scene on the river was chaos. The British 
commodore, Sir George Collier, reported that of 
seventeen armed vessels, fourteen were “blown 
up,” two were “taken,” and one “burnt;” “twenty 
four sail of transport were also blown up and de- 
stroyed.” '* The next day the Ordnance Brig was 
seen floating up the river alone and was set afire 
and burnt.'® The contemporary map shows the 
“Spring Bird of 12 guns, burnt” upriver in a posi- 
tion above its original place in the line of battle. 
Obviously, its location was known to the British, 
and the guns it carried would no doubt have been 
recovered among the “many cannon” reported 
taken by Sir George.'® The guns that were stripped 
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Massachusetts State Seal on the Citadel gun. Note the legend 
beneath the seal. 


from the hulks were taken to Halifax where they 
were distributed to exposed communities for pro- 
tection against raiding ships." 

Nova Scotia is still the home of one of the two 
known brass 4-pounders identical to the Citadel 
gun; Mr. R. S. Morrow of New Glascow is the 
owner of a gun marked 421 on the left trunion. 
This gun, with another which has now disappeared, 
was at one time in the possession of a metals 
dealer at Antigonish, N. S.'* The other definitely 
located mate to the Citadel gun is owned by Wil- 
liam Benjamin of Seattle, Washington whose 
father, a commercia! diver, recovered it from the 
wreck of Hudson Bay Company’s ship Una which 
sank at Neah Bay near Cape Flattery on 25 De- 
cember 1851. The Neah Bay gun is marked 380 
on the left trunion.'® All three guns have identical 
State seals and many marks of similarity which 
point to them as coming from the same source. 





The evidence presented here, admittedly cir- 
cumstantial, indicates that the Citadel gun could 
well have been taken in the Penobscot Expedition 
engagement. Certainly, the guns taken there were 
carried off to Halifax, and the fact that Major 
Tapp spent a good part of his time from 1831 to 
1861 as an established clerk in the ordnance stores 
there *® would provide ample opportunity for him 
to have acquired it. There is no real reason to 
doubt his story of obtaining it through the family’s 
Revolutionary naval member, however, merely 
some considerable question as to the date, and 
possibly the place. Perhaps this web of circum- 
stance can be easily rent, but until it is ! prefer to 
think of the Citadel gun as a trophy of Penobscot 
Bay. 
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THE WOODIS RIFLES—1858-1861 


by Carroli H. Walker 


One of the most popular militia companies exist- 
ing in Norfolk, Va., prior to The War Between the 
States was The Woodis Rifles (often called Rifle- 
men). It was one of five companies composing the 
3rd Battalion of the 54th Regiment of Virginia 
Militia, the others being the Norfolk Light Artil- 
lery Blues, the Independent Greys, the Norfolk 
Junior Volunteers, and Company F, the latter 
company being organized in 1859. 

The Woodis Rifles was organized on 3 March 
1858,' although there seems to be some reference 
to its having had its first meeting on 22 February 
1958.* At a subsequent meeting, it was decided 
to name the new militia company after a former 
mayor of Norfolk, Hunter Woodis, a very popular 
and beloved citizen, who fell victim to the yellow 
fever plague that ravished Norfolk in the fall of 
1855. Because of a little technicality, it was in 
May 1858 before the elected officers of the com- 
pany received their commissions.* 

Since militia companies in Virginia had to furn- 
ish their own uniforms, the Woodis Rifles selected 
the following: The cloth of the uniform was of a 
dark green color. The coat was a single breasted 
frock coat, with black velvet trimmings, three 
rows of gold ball buttons on the coat and black 
velvet breast front. The pants were dark green 
with a black velvet stripe, the whole trimmed 
with gold cord, and with a shamrock in gold at 
each end of the collar.‘ The hat was of the Hardee 
type, black, turned up on the left side and held in 
place by a fancy gold pin. In front were the let- 
ters “WR” in gold over a gold bugle. A gold cord 
ran around the base of the crown, and on the 
right side of the hat was a red pompom.° 

The accompanying photograph is that of Henry 
A. Tarrall, Norfolk, Va., in possession of the au- 
thor, taken before 1862.° He is wearing a private’s 
uniform, although later promoted to commissary 
sergeant of the Woodis Rifles. No record has yet 
been found that would give any information per- 
taining to the uniforms of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. 


On 19 August 1858, Miss Annie M. Andrews, 
a young lady from Syracuse, N.Y., who came to 
Norfolk during the yellow fever pestilence in 1855 
to offer her services as a nurse to Mayor Woodis, 
returned to Norfolk and presented a flag to the 
Woodis Rifles. On one side of the flag, on its green 
silk ground, was an “excellent likeness” of the late 
Hunter Woodis, and also the words “Presented to 
the Woodis Riflemen by Miss Annie M. Andrews 
on the 19th of August, 1858.” On the other side 
was neatly painted the Virginia coat-of-arms, 
above which was the following: “Woodis Rifles, 
organized 22 February 1858”, and below the motto 
of the company “Pace cives bello milites.” * 

The type of arms used by the Woodis Rifles is 
not precisely known; however, it is interesting to 
note that the Southern Argus, Norfolk, Va., for 20 
August 1858, records that “a stand of 60 rifles 
arrived Saturday for the Woodis Riflemen, beauti- 
ful bronze percussion pieces, made at Harpers 
Ferry. A competent judge had pronounced them 
to be the best rifle in the United States for actual 
service. 10 more are needed.” These could have 
been either .54 caliber rifles of the model 1841 or 
recently manufactured .58 caliber model 1855 rifles. 

During the pleasant peaceful days that followed, 
the Woodis Rifles, together with the other militia 
companies in Norfolk and in the state, paraded and 
drilled, visited each other, and had a general good 
time. But in November 1859, the company was 
called into actual service by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and ordered to proceed, with the National 
Greys of Portsmouth, Va., to Charles Town, Va., 
where they were to stay until John Brown’s ex- 
ecution. While enroute to their destination, they 
stopped at Baltimore, Md., where they were sup- 
plied with overcoats by the City Light Guard, of 
that city.* They returned to Norfolk the latter part 
of December 1859. 

Records do not appear to be available to show 
in detail the activities of the Woodis Rifles from 
January 1860 up to the beginning of The War Be- 
tween the States. When Virginia seceded from the 














Pvt. Henry A. Tarrall, Woodis Rifles. 


Union, the Woodis Rifles were ordered out on 
the night of 18 April, and remained in service 
continuously from that time until the end of the 
war. Upon formation of the 6th Virginia Regiment 
in the Norfolk area, the Woodis Rifles were at- 


tached to it as Company C, under command of 
Colonel William Mahone. At the beginning of 


the war, the Woodis Rifles had a very fine drum 
corps, which was subsequently transferred to the 
regiment.” 

The Woodis Riflemen, as Company C, remained 
in Norfolk with the 6th Virginia Regiment, until 
Norfolk was evacuated on 10 May 1862, when it 
was ordered to Richmond just in time to get into 
the Seven Days Battles. It saw continuous action 


throughout the war and laid down its arms with 
Lee at Appomattox. 
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THE COURTENAY COAL TORPEDC' 


by James A. Shutt and Joseph Thatcher 


The Confederate Secret Service has gone unher- 
alded and unsung except for a very few Civil War 
enthusiasts. It deserves a better fate, however, be- 
cause its accomplishments were many and varied, 
and because from time to time one of its operatives 
would think up some simple but deadly device 
such as the Coal Torpedo. These torpedoes were 
hollow metal casting resembling a lump of coal 
which, when filled with powder, were secreted in 
the coal bunker of enemy vessels. When the bogus 
coal was shoveled into the fire boxes of ship’s 
boilers, the resulting explosions either damaged or 
sank the ship. A variation of the coal torpedo used 
against river steamers was a piece of wood, hol- 
lowed out and filled with powder, which could 
easily be concealed in the fuel piles of cord wood 
stacked along the river banks and which was ca- 
pable of producing disaster to the unlucky ship 
that hoisted it aboard. 

The developer of the Coal Torpedo, Captain 
Thomas Edgeworth Courtenay, was one of the 
leaders of the Confederate Secret Service. He was 
born in Belfast, Ireland, on 19 April 1822; 20 years 
later he came to the United States. In 1861 this 
singular fellow was operating a cotton brokerage 
and commission business in St. Louis. By 1863, as 
Captain Courtenay, C.S.A., he was attached to the 
Department of Trans- Mississippi, commanded by 


Lieutenant General E. Kirby Smith. In August of 


the same year, under Special Orders Number 135, 
Courtenay was authorized to enlist a Secret Serv- 
ice Corps not to exceed 20 men. Travel orders 
would seem to indicate that he travelled exten- 
sively in 1863 between Shreveport and Richmond, 
carrying dispatches. On 30 November he submit- 
ted his plans for using the Coal Torpedo to Pres- 
ident Davis and a week later followed these up 
with a detailed proposal for a new “Secret Serv- 
ice Corps” to use it. This letter would seem to in- 
dicate that Courtenay considered secret service 
men to be saboteurs and wreckers more than any- 
thing else. The letter is worthy of full quotation as 
an indication of his train of thought at that time: 


Richmond, Virginia, December 7, 1863. 
To His Excellency 
Jefferson Davis 
President CSA 
Sir: 

| propose to organize a “Secret Service Corps” to consist 
of such numbers of men as may from time to time be re- 
quired. Said corps to be employed in doing injury to the 
enemy according to my plans submitted to your excellency 
under date 30th November last. 

The corps to be enlisted or detailed from the several 
branches of Government Service. I propose to instruct and 
send a number of said “Corps” at once to operate on the 
Mississippi River and Tributaries, and will defray their ex- 
penses asking from the Government such compensation for 
partial or total loss to the Enemys Steamers as may be 
agreed upon. 

The corps to be furnished by Government with ammuni- 
tion, castings and transportation. 

I propose to send a number of the “Corps” to the North- 
ern States, West India Islands and Europe to operate on 
steam vessels, locomotives and all Federal Property where 
Steam is used. 

| propose that the Government advance me such funds as 
may be required for fully carrying out my plans, such monies 
advanced to be deducted out of the compensation allowed 
for partial or total loss. 

Other matters of minor importance can be acted upon 
hereafter. 

With great respect 
I remain 
Your obedient servant 
Thos. E. Courtenay. 


After the Confederate Congress approved Cour- 
tenay’s plans, on 9 March 1864 Secretary of War 
Seddon authorized Courtenay to employ 25 men 
in his secret service work, these men not being 
liable to conscription. Necessary work was to be 
executed at War Department workshops with pow- 
der, chemicals, and transportation for men and 
materials to be furnislicd by the Government. The 
new agents were not to receive pay but a provision 
was made that: 

For the destruction of property of the enemy or injury 
done a percentage shall be paid in Four per cent bonds in 
no case to exceed fifty per centum of the loss to the enemy 


and to be awarded by such officer or officers as shall be 
charged with such duty by this department. 


Seddon’s authorization aiso made it clear that 
the waters and railroads of the Confederate States 
used by the Federals were quite properly the sub- 


jects and arenas of operations of Courtenay and 




















The Coal Torpedo, reproduced from La Bree, “The Confed- 
erate Soldier in the Civil War,” p. 438. 





THE COAL TORPEDO 


Looked like an innocent lump of coal, but, in reality, it was a block of cast 
iron with a core containing about ten pounds of powder. When covered 
with a mixture of tar and coal dust, it was impossible to detect its char- 
acter. They could be placed in coal piles on barges from which Federal 
vessels took their supplies, and exploded with terrible effect in their boilers. 


his men. Courtenay, however, would not be per- 


mitted to operate against “Passenger vessels of 


citizens of the United States on the high seas and 
vessels properly on those waters and railroads 
within the territory of the United States.” Public 
property of the Federals, though, could be de- 


stroyed wherever found. Boats flying the Flag of 


Truce were specifically considered as off limits 
for saboteurs. 

On 28 May 1864, Seddon wrote to Major Gen- 
eral W. H. C. Whiting, commanding officer at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, to the effect that Cour- 
tenay was authorized to use against the enemy a 
torpedo of his own invention, the nature of which 
Courtenay would explain to Whiting. The com- 
manding officer at Wilmington was instructed to 
help Courtenay obtain an old barge or boat capable 
of carrying a few tons of coal as a means of get- 
ting “torpedoes” on the vessels of the blockading 
squadron. 

Unfortunately for the Confederacy, the intrepid 
Courtenay was forced to leave the country shortly 
after this and flee to England. A Confederate mail 
carrier had been captured while crossing the river 


at Alexandria, Louisiana, and Admiral Porter of 


the United States Navy was able to learn the full 
details of what had been planned by the Confeder- 
ate Secret Service. Because of this misfortune, Cap- 
tain Courtenay found it necessary to leave the 


country in order to protect his family, which had 
been living in Maryland. He obtained permission 
from President Davis to take his family to Europe 
“where they would not be subject to Yankee malice 
and outrage.” The Courtenays were reunited in 
Halifax, after the captain had successfully gone 
through what he called the “Blockage” off Wil- 
mington. 

In London he was engaged in filling a large con- 
tract for clothing for Alabama troops, and in at- 
tempting to sell his invention to the British Gov- 
ernment. In the latter enterprise he told the British 
that his coal torpedo would save Her Majesty’s 
Government millions of pounds in the construction 
of a new steam Navy, and would enable it to de- 
stroy any iron steam vessels any possible enemy 
might have. The Royal Navy apparently wasn’t too 
interested, but the War Office showed some interest 
by asking Courtenay if he would comply with War 
Office regulations, that is, whether he would entrust 
his secret to the Secret Committee whose duty it 
was to investigate all inventions, and whether or 
not he would leave the “amount of reward” to the 
War Office. Courtenay is believed to have tried to 
obtain £50,000 for his invention. The British, in 
1871, finally declined to purchase it. 

In 1873 the captain was in New York, where he 
represented the London Assurance Corporation. 
His rather short life came to an end on 3 Septem- 
ber 1876 near Winchester, Virginia. How much 
actual damage was done by his coal torpedo will 
probably never be known, but in a letter written 
by Courtenay to Lord Richard Grosvenor on 24 
November 1864, he claimed: 

By a very simple invention I have been enabled to do much 
injury to Federal Steam Property ard have proved beyond a 
doubt that Iron-Steel built Steam vessels can be more easily 
destroyed than by cannon or conical shell. I have an inde- 
pendent “corps” who operate exclusively with my invention 
for the destruction of Federal Steam property. They have 
destroyed many Steamers on the Mississippi River and a few 
months ago blew up the new Gun Boat Cherrango at Brook- 
lyn, New York 

The coal torpedo was not the type of invention 
that would be likely to change the course of his- 
tory, but it undoubtedly made the Civil War more 
expensive for the Federal Government. 
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CHATHAM LIGHT HORSE, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, cir. 1811-1817 
(Plate No. 157) 


The Chatham Troop of Light Horse (or Light 
Dragoons) by 1811 already enjoyed a history 
which went back some 75 years. In 1736, accord- 
ing to its historian, a Troop of Rangers was raised 
under command of Captain Hugh Mackay. Its job 
was to protect the frontier of the newly created 
Colony of Georgia against the Spaniards and In- 
dians. The Troop took part in the 1740 attack 
on St. Augustine and continued to skirmish with 
the Spaniards until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748.) 

Sometime about 1751 the Rangers became the 
First Troop of Horse Militia, stationed in Savan- 
nah, where, under various names, it has been 
located ever since. During the Revolution it was 
combined with other companies to form the Georg- 
ia State Regiment of Horse which existed at least 
until the capture of Savannah by English forces 
in 1778. The Troop itself seems to have been re- 
formed after the war, in 1785, as the Light 
Dragoon company, Ist Regimeni, Chatham County 
Militia being popularly called the Chatham 
Light Horse.* 

We know very little about the clothing of the 
Troop during the American Revolution or for 
more than twenty years thereafter, but in 1809 
a new State cavalry uniform was prescribed in 
considerable detail and from this we are able to 
reconstruct the appearance of the men as they 
paraded in the streets of Savannah. 


Short blue coats, outward skirts turned up with 
red, with blue hearts, red facings, cuffs and stand- 
ing capes, all four inches wide—white buttons in 
a line up and down the center of each pocket; 
four likewise upon each cuff, and sleeve, two on 
each cuff and two on each sleeve. 

Red vests, blue pantaloons, welted with red. 
Dragoons caps encircled with a red cloth, four 
inches wide and boarded around on each edge 
with black half inch wide. Black cockades with 
silver eagles and loops. White plumes reaching 
two inches higher than the bear skin, black stocks, 
long black boots and spurs. Black sword belts to 
be worn over the coat. The officers will wear 
army sashes, tied over the sword belt on the 
right side in a line with the seam of the panta- 
loons. 

Silver Epaulets: Lieutenant Colonels will wear 
two; Majors two; Captains one, on the right 
shoulder and a silver strap on the left; Second 
Lieutenants, one on the left and a plain red strap 
on the right. Cornets, one on the left shoulder. 

The Cavalry will be permitted to wear as un- 
dress upon all ordinary and drill occasions, short 


l (A. McC. Duncan), Roll of Officers and Members of the Georgia 
Hussars and of the Cavalry Companies, of which the Hussars are 
a Continuation . .., Savannah, Ga., n.d., pp. 403-419. 

Ibid., 420-447. 
3. Extract from Brigade orders for the Cavalry, Brig. General’s 
Quarters, Liberty County, 5 April 1809, quoted in ibid., pp. 473-474. 
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The CHATHAM TROOP OF 
LIGHT DRAGOONS, will parade 
on Friday next, the 1ft day of May, at 

o'clock, a. M. in front of the Court 
Toute, their ufual place of rendezvous. 
Those of the members, who have not 
been able to obtain their new uniform, 
will appear in their old-—pundtual at- 
tendance is ex peed, 

By order of the Captain. 
ALLEN, O. §. 
April 30-18 


deep blue jackets, with standing capes, and the 
same number and arrangements of buttons as for 
the full dress; the lapels calculated either to fall 
back or button quite close up. Arms, horses and 
furniture; the same as prescribed and contemplat- 
ed by the Militia Law of the United States, and 
more fully detailed in Hoyt. 

Daniel Stewart, Brigadier General.’ 


It would appear that the members of the Troop 
did not procure the new uniform for over two 
years, and our only clue to a change at all is an 
order printed in the Columbian Museum and Sav- 
annah Advertiser of 30 April 1812 which states: 
“Those of the members who have not been able 
to obtain their new uniform will appear in their 
old.” 

During the same year in which this advertise- 
ment appeared another troop was formed in Sav- 
annah called the Chatham Hussars. In 1816 the 
two companies were consolidated to form the 
Georgia Hussars, and the uniform adopted follow- 
ing this merger was the one worn for a century 
thereafter.‘ 

The musician shown in the plate was named 
“Boy Chatham”; he was a slave purchased by 
some of the members on a shareholding basis and 
hired out when not biowing military calls. Most 
of the printed troop orders and notices during 
this period carried a picture of him.° 


H. Charles McBarron 
Frederick P. Todd 


4. Ibid., pp. 453-454. 
5. Ibid., p. 475. 








10 44th NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENT 
(PEOPLE’S ELLSWORTH REGIMENT), 1861-1864 
(Plate No. 158) 


Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth, upon his death in 
Alexandria, Va., became New York State’s first 
Civil War martyr. To “avenge” him the Ells- 
worth Association of the State of New York was 
formed and this group then undertock to raise 
a regiment of men from all parts of the State. 
The original plan was to secure a single volunteer 
from every ward and town, and although this 
could not be carried out in detail, the enlistments 
were at least widespread.! 

The men reported individually at Albany where 
the several companies were mustered in for three 

ears during August and September 1861. Known 
~ then as the “Ellsworth Avengers” or “People’s 
Ellsworth Regiment,” the 44th New York left the 
State on 21 October to join the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The Ellsworth Association in its recruiting lit- 
erature had promised to furnish a new and unique 
uniform. This outfit arrived just before the 
Regiment left Albany —a semi-zouave dress of 
dark blue trimmed with red, specially made red 
shirt, and yellow leggins. The men were also 
provided by the ladies of Albany with linen have- 
locks. Several extant photographs show this uni- 
form.? 

In the meanwhile, apparently, the men had also 
received the regulation New York fatigue uniform 
of short dark blue jacket and sky blue trousers, 
as carte de visite photographs taken in Albany 
prove. When the Regiment reached New York 
City on its way south the Tribune reported: 





1. Frederick Phisterer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 
3rd ed., Albany, 1912, pp. 2289-2305 (vol. 3); Eugene A. Nash, 
A History of the Forty-Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer In 


fantry, Chicago, 1911, passim. 
2. Nash, op. cit., pp 28-29; New York Tribune, 21 Oct. 1861. 


The men have two uniforms—one of the regula- 
tion style, and the other the Zouave dress of dark 
blue with red facings. They are accompanied by 
Schrieber’s Cornet Band, of 24 pieces, a drum 
corps of 20 boys and 5 fifers, which with the 
officers, rank and file makes the number of the 
regiment 1048. To be supplied with the new 
Springfield rifle. They left Albany armed with 
the smooth-bore musket.3 


The regimental historian does not make this 
duplication of dress clear. In fact, he recalls that 
the zouave uniform was given up “very soon... 
and the regular U.S. uniform substituted.’ Ap- 
parently, in time, the State fatigue jackets did 
give way to the more easily procureable Army 
flannel sack coats, but a photograph taken of the 
Forty-fourth in Alexandria, Va., in April 1864 
shows the men still wearing their zouave jackets, 
with sky blue trousers.‘ 

Fox lists the 44th New York among his “Three 
Hundred Fighting Regiments” and says: “The en- 
listed men in this regiment were the finest of any 
in the service. They were recruited from every 
county in the State, in conformity to requirements 
calling for unmarried, able-bodied men, not over 
thirty years of age, not under five feet eight inches 
in height, and of good moral character. The men 
were of a high order of intelligence, ...™” The 
Regiment had a total of 643 killed and wounded, 
79 captured and missing.© In a very real sense 
they lived up to their title of “Avengers.” 


Frederick P. Todd 
George Woodbridge 





3. New York Tribune, 23 Oct. 1861; the photographs are in the 
N. Y. State Military Collection. 

4. Signal Corps Photo B-4955, in the Natl. Archives. 

5. William F. Fox, Regimental Losses in the American Civil War, 
Albany, 1889, p. 195. 


Ist SPECIAL BATTALION, LOUISIANA INFANTRY 
(WHEAT’S TIGERS), 1861-1862 
(Plate No. 159) 


The battalion called the Louisiana Tigers was the 
creation of Roberdeau Chatham Wheat, son of an 
Episcopal clergyman and inheritor of the courtly 
traditions of an old Huguenot family of Maryland. 
Over six feet tall, physically superb and with 
manners which bespoke his uprearing, he was 
withal the organizer of one of the most notorious 
military corps ever to be raised on this Continent. 

At the age of twenty Wheat, then a law student, 
volunteered for the war with Mexico and was com- 
missioned a captain. The late 1840’s found him 
back in New Orleans practicing law and dabbling 
in politics. In the next decade Wheat became in- 


volved in the revolutionary activities of Lopez in 
Mexico and was wounded in the attack on Carden- 
as. Later he fought with Carravajal and with 
Walker (in Nicaragua), and became a regular 
officer of the Mexican army following the acces- 
sion of Alvarez to the Presidency.! 

After a brief respite Wheat was off to war 
again, this time to join the rising of Garibaldi in 
Sicily, where he became a member of the famed 
Red Shirts. News of the pending clash between 





1. Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Command, 
New York, 1942, I, 87-88. 





First Sergeant, rouave uniform 














Privates, souave and fetigue uniforms 


44th New York Vol. Inf. Regt. (People’s Ellsworth Regiment), 1861-1864 
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the states in his own land brought Wheat home to 
join the cause of the South. He offered to raise 
a company and, logically, turned toward the rough 
element he had known so well abroad. 


In New Orleans Wheat looked for his recruits 
among the Irish roustabouts and riff-raff of the 
city. He combed the levees and alleys and was 
“not inhospitable to some volunteers whose names 
had adorned prison registers.”* His company was 
soon joined by four others and, on 9 June 1861, 
they were mustered into the Confederate service 
as the ist Louisiana Special Battalion (or 2nd In- 
fantry Battalion) with Wheat elected major com- 
manding. The exact composition was: 


Company A, Walker Guards 

Company B, Tiger Rifles (Wheat’s own 
company ) 

Company C, Delta Rangers 

Company D, Catahoula Guerrillas (removed 
in November 1861 and replaced by 
Wheat’s Life Guard) 

Company E, Old Dominion Guards* 


The adventurous character of its commander 
and the lawless actions of the Tiger Rifles soon 
colored the entire battalion. It gained the name 
Louisiana Tigers and a fine reputation for brawl- 
ing and theft. An entry in the diary of W. A. 
McClendon, himself from Louisiana, sums up the 
attitude of other Confederate soldiers: “I was ac- 
tually afraid of them: afraid I would meet them 
somewhere and that they would do me like they 
did Tom Lane of my company; knock me down 
and stamp me half to death.” 


In action finally at First Manassas, the Tigers 
showed they could also fight in battle. An Eng- 
lish observer wrote of them: “Although few in 
number these heroic soldiers sustained every shock 
with unwavering courage, and on more than one 
occasion dropped their rifles and rushed among 
the enemy with long bowie knives. As the major- 
ity were Louisiana Irish, they robbed the dead of 
their whiskey and were in high spirits.”° 

Naturally Wheat’s men attracted much attention 
and there are frequent references to them in diar- 
ies and newspapers. Now and then these make 
comment upon the appearance of the Tigers and 
it is from such descriptions that our plate is based, 
for no photographs or contemporary drawings 
clearly identified as being of the Tigers seem to 
have survived. 


It is possible to make a few generalities about 
the uniforms of Wheat’s Battalion. Probably each 
company was clothed differently in the beginning 
and in whatever scraps of uniform each could find. 





2. Ibid. 

3. MS Confederate Reds, National Archives (organization papers). 
Wheat’s Ist Special Battalion should be carefully distinguished 
from Coppens’ Ist Zouave Battalion and Dreux’ Ist Infantry Bat- 
talion, also organized in New Orleans. 

4. W. A. McClendon, Recollections of War Times, Montgomery, 
Ala., 1909, pp. 36-37. 

5. Quoted by Pie Dufour in New Orleans Times-Picayune, 5 June 


1955. 





Clearly no disiinctive Battalion uniform was adopt- 
ed in the year the unit existed, but it seems likely 
that by certain unique features of dress it was 
readily possible to distinguish the Tigers. For one 
thing, observers always speak of red shirts; one 
wonders if Wheat’s service with the Garibaldians 
led to this colorful addition. 


Another distinctive item was the full trousers 
made of white and blue striped material, said by 
some to be bed ticking. The use of this strong 
cloth for trousers was not new — we read of the 
practice as far back as the American Revolution — 
so it is entirely possible that such was its origin. 


Generali Bradley Johnston, in his memoirs writ- 
ten from war time notes, says of the execution of 
two Tigers in the fall of 1861:° 


The cortege wheeled slowly around the exterior 
of the open space; the condemned got out, their 
coffins were taken from the wagon and placed by 
the stakes and they sat on them. Each was at- 
tended by a priest, in clerical vestments, whose 
consolations were eagerly received. They were 
clad in the picturesque uniform of their company, 
the scarlet fez or skull cap, light brown jacket, 
open in the front, showing the red shirt, large 
Turkish trowsers, full and fastening just below 
the knee, of white and blue stripes, white [gaiters] 
and shoes. 


A member of the 79th New York Militia des- 
cribed a Tiger captured at First Manassas, who 
“entertained us by his quaint remarks.”’ 


His uniform attracted our attention: a Zouave 


cap of red, and jacket of blue, with baggy trousers 
made of blue and white striped material, and 
white leggins, gave him a rather rakish appear- 


ance; he announced himself as a member of the 
Louisiana Tiger Battalion, Major Wheat command- 


ing. 

One final comment about the dress of Wheat’s 
own company is worth making. ‘These men, it 
seems, wore wide-brimmed hats which they decor- 
ated with pictures or slogans such as “Lincoln’s 
Life or a Tiger’s Death,” “Tiger by Nature,” or 
“Tiger in Search of a Black Republican.” Their 
first flag displayed a little wooly lamb and the 
motto: “as gentle as.’® 

Wheat, brave to the point of recklessness, was 
killed 27 June 1862 at Gaines Mill. For the 
first time the Battalion broke and ran. With 
Wheat gone there was no one to keep the Tigers 
in hand and on 21 August the Battalion was dis- 
banded and its men transferred to other Louis- 
iana regiments serving in Virginia.’ The name 
“Louisiana Tigers,” however, lived on to describe 
the Louisiana Brigade as it fought through to 
Appomatex. 

Randy Steffen 
Ronald E. Youngquist 





6. General B. T. Johnston, ‘Memoir of the First Maryland Regi 
ment—Paper No. 2,” in Southern Historical Society Papers, IX 
(1881), p. 486. 

7. William Todd, The Seventy-Ninth Highlanders, New York Vol- 
unteers, in the War of the Rebeilion, Albany, N. Y., 1886, p. 44. 
8. New Orleans, Daily Crescent, 29 May 1861. 

9. Par. IX, SO 185, Adj. & Insp. Gen. Office, CSA, 9 Aug. 1862 
(MS in National Archives). 
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NCO’'s and Inspectors in dress uniforms 


Canadian North West Mounted Police, 1874 








14 CANADIAN NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE, 1874 
(Plate No. 160) 


Bearing an illustrious reputation equalled by few 
if any corps in the English speaking world, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police can justly claim 
to be a military body. Few uniforms are so well 
known or so often iliustrated as the scarlet jacket 
and Stetson hat worn by its constables. But their 
first dress is another story and we are fortunate 
in being able to use, with kind permission, the 
following article from The Bulletin of the Military 
Historical Society of Great Britain, written by one 
of our oldest members, as the basis of a plate.! 


Adjutant-General P. Robertson-Ross after a rec- 
onnaisance in 1872 of several months in the north- 
west of Canada, undertaken at the behest of the 
Canadian Government, put forward a number of 
suggestions. He «definitely endorsed the findings 
of Colonel Butler in 1871 and stated that detach- 
ments of “mounted riflemen” should be posted all 
the way from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, 
and for that matter from the Boundary line to 
the Pole. 

In his report Colonel Robertson-Ross noted that: 
“During my inspection of the north-west, I ascer- 
tained that some prejudice existed amongst the 
Indians against the colour of the uniforms worn 
by the men of the Rifles, for many of the Indians 
said, “Wino are these men on Red River wearing 
dark clothes? Our old brothers who formerly lived 
there (meaning H.M. 6th Regiment) wore red 
coats, adding ‘We know that the soldiers of our 
Great Mother wear red coats and are our friends.’ ” 

The Indians liked the bright colour, but they 
also in this case connected it with the regular 
regiment that had come to the Red River to keep 
the peace. 

Mr. Charles Mair, a noted author and frontiers- 
man has said: “There is a moral in colour as in 
other things, and the blind man who compared 
scarlet to the sound of a trumpet has his instincts 
right. It does carry with it the loud voice of law 
and authority so much needed in this desperate 
time. It dismays the illaffected and has no small 
bearing in other ways.” 

The red coat asserted that the wearer was there 
with authority. In any other colour he escaped 
hostile observation. Not so when clad in red. 

The photograph on which the plate is based 
appeared in the R.C.M.P. Annual Scarlet and 
Gold for 1941 and is entitled “NWM. Police, 
1874, sitting: Captain John French. Officer with 
beard is Inspector Francis Dickens, son of Charles 
Dickens.” 


1. The principal references are: Colonel S. B. Steele, Forty Years 
in Canada, London, 1911; R. J. Macbeth, Policing the Plains, Lon 
don, 1921; and Alan Phillips, The Living Legend. The Story of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, London, 1957. I am much indebted 
to my good friends Colonel Harward Steele, M.C., for information 
as regards the uniform. The original article appeared in The Bul 
letin, August 1958. 


It shows well the firet dress of the Mounted 
Police a searlet Norfolk jacket of the loose 
fitting type— with a roll collar which can be 
worn open at the neck with a collar and tie. 
There are six small buttons down the front and 
two small buttons on each side pocket over the 
chest. 

In the skirts of the coat is a pocket on each 
side — the officers having pointed flaps. The head- 
dresses are the pill box caps with gold lace bands 
for officers and N.C.O.’s; and plain yellow bands 
for other ranks, and the cork helmet without 
spike in grey cloth — a “pagri” being worn around 
that article of headgear. The pagri is worn so that 
the ends hang down the wearer’s back. The belts 
are of brown leather. 

Officers are designated by a gold Austrian knot 
on the cuffs. Riding pantaloons are of Bedford 
cord, flesh coloured and brown jackboots are worn. 
The officer shown in a helmet is wearing light 
blue or grey overalls with two white stripes. 
Gauntlets are worn. 

Major-General Sir Sam Steele, in his excellent 
book Forty Years in Canada, describes the orig- 
inal kit: “Our equipment was important. Full 
dress: grey cork helmet, scarlet Norfolk jacket, 
with loops for the belt so that it would not hang 
down when unbuckled, Bedford cord flesh colour- 
ed pantaloons, blue overalls, black boots for par- 
ade, brown for the trek, german silver hunting 
spurs, brown belts, gauntlets; Undress: scarlet 
serge, the same pantaloons, blue overalls with 
double white stripes, black and brown boots, heel 
and hunting spurs, forage cap with gold lace band 
for officers and sergeants; Fatigue: brown jackets 
of duck; Winter: fur caps, mitts, moccasins, buff- 
alo coats and long stockings.” 

It will be noted that not much distinction is 
made between officers and men in the cut and 
character of the uniforms worn in the early days. 
This was soon altered and in a few years’ time 
the Full Dress of officers became more ornamental, 
the Hussar type of tunic being worn. 

For N.C.O.’s and rank and file the original 
Norfolk jacket gave way to a “frock” with five 
buttons down the front. In the course of time 
the Bedford cord breeches gave way to those of 
blue with a yellow stripe, and eventuall» boots of 
the Strathcona type came in. The helmet, which 
was distinguished by a spike of brass and had full 
chin “chains” and a helmet plate, giving way to 
the Montana type of hat of the Stetson make about 
1898. 

In the year 1904 the designation “Royal” was 
conferred on the Force by His Majesty King 
Edward VII and blue shoulder straps and blue 
patches on the collar came in. 


Captain Russell V. Steele, M.B., B.S. 


2. Inspector Dickens is not included in the colored plate. 
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REGULATIONS 


rOoR THE 


UNIFORM AND DRESS 


OF THE 


BAVTOPV CAS VVIPSdD STATES, 





1841. 
J. & @. §. Gideon, Printers. 
CHAPTER ALIUIL 
UNIFORM. 

The following uniform is hereby established for, and to be worn 

hy, the officers of the navy of the United States: 
CAPTAIN'S TULL DRESS COAT. 

‘To be made of dark blue cloth, lined with white cloth or kersey- 
mere, double breasted, with nine navy buttons, the rows of buttons 
to he three inehes apart when buttoned up in the way which it is to 
be worn, Standing collar, sloped in front and lined with white. 
Cufls to have four navy buttons on the top, to be open underneath, 
with two small navy buttons. Four navy buttons under the pocket 
flaps, one on each hip, two in the middle of each fold of the skirt, 


and one at the bottom. ‘I'he pockets to be in the folds. 
CAPTAIN'S UNDRESS COAT. 


‘l'o be made of dark bine cloth, lined with the same, and with a 
rolling collar. Buttons to be the same in number and size, and ar- 


ranged in the same manner as for the full dress. 


COMMANDER'S FULL DRESS COAT. 


Is to be the same as directed for captains, except that it is to have 
but three buttons on the cuffs and pocket fiaps, and one in the mid- 
die of the skirts. 

COMMANDER'S UNDRESS COAT. 

‘The same as for the captains, except that there are to be but three 
buttons on the cuffs and pocket flaps, and one in the middle of the 
folds of the skirts. 


LIEUTENANT'S FULL DRESS COAT. 


The-same as for commanders, except to have round the collar an 
embroidered live oak leaf and acorns, as is now worn, as per pattern. 
LIEUTENANT 8 UNDRESS COAT. 

The same 2s for commanders. 
PASSED MIDSHIPMAN'S FULL DRESS COAT. 


The same as for commanders, except that there shall be, on each: 


side of the collar, a foul anchor und star of five points, (as per pattern,) 
embroidered in gold. The anchor shall be, from ring to crown, two 
and eight-tenths of an inch, from point to point, one and a half inches, 
and the diameter of the star to be one and three-tenths of an inch. 


PASSED MIDSHIPMAN'S UNDRESS COAT. 


The same as for commanders, except that there shall be, on each 
side of the collar, the ancher and star, as prescribed for the full dress 
coat. 


MIDSHIPMAN’S DRESS COAT. 


The same as the undress coat for the passed midshipmen, in all 
respects, excepting the star on the collar. 

On duty they may wear short jackets of dark blue cloth, with 
the same number of small navy buttons on the breast, cuffs, and 
pockets as for their dress coat, with an anchor of buff cloth inserted 
in the collar of the jacket, as for their coat. 


MASTER'S DRESS COAT. 


To be the same as the undress coat for lieutenants, with the ex- 
ception that there shall be worn, on each side of the collar, two 
loops of gold lace 44 inches long and half an inch wide, with a 
button to each loop. 


SECOND MASTER'S DRESS COAT. 


To be the same as for masters, with the exception that it is to have 
but one loop and button, of the same dimensions, on each side of 
the collar. 


SURGEON'S FULL DRESS COAT. 


To be the same as directed for commanders, except that there 
shall be embroidered in gold round the collar a branch of live oak, 
and three rows of gold lace one and a half inch wide round the up- 
per edge of the cuffs. The buttons to be between the two upper 
rows. 

SURGEON'S UNDRESS COAT. 


To be the vame as for lieutenants, except that there shall be three 
rows of gold lace one-quarter of an inch wide round the upper edge 
of the cuffs. ‘Te buttons to be between the two upper rows. 


PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON'S FULL DRESS C@AT. 


To be the same as for surgeons, except that there shall be but 
two rows of similar gold lace round the cuffs—one to be above, and 
one below, the buttons. 


PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON’s UNDRESS COAT. 
To be the same as for surgeons, except to wear only two rows 
of lace round the cuffs, as for full dress. 
ASSISTANT SURGZON’S FULL PERRSS COAT. 


To be the same as for surgeons, except to have only one strip of 
similar lace round the upper part of the cuff and above the buttons. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON'S UNDEESS COAT. 


To be the same as the surgeons, except to have only one strip of 
lace on the cuffs, as for full dress. 
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FURSER’s FULK DRESS co4T- 


To be the same as for commanders, except the collar is to be 
embroidered in gold, with oak leaves and acorns on the upper and 
front edges, and similar embroidery on each side of the collar to 
extend back four inches, the whole to be made as per pattern. 


PURSER’S UWPRESS CoaT. 


To be the same as for lieutenants, except to have neither epau- 
lettes nor straps. 


SECRETARIES’ coaT. 


To be the same as undress for lieutenants, with the exception of 
buttons on the cuffs. 
CHAPLAIN’S CoarT. 


To be of dark blue cloth, with rolling collar of black velvet, in 
other respects like the undress coat of the lieutenants. 


PROFESSOR'S OF MATHEMATICS AND CLEREK’s coaTs. 


To be of dark blue cloth, lined with the same, double breasted, 
rolling collar, seven navy buttons on each breast, one on each hip, 
and one at the bottom of the folds of each skirt. 


BOATSWAIN’S, GUNNER'S, CARPENTER’S, AND SAILMAKER’S COATS. 


To be of dark blue cloth, lined with the same, double breasted, 
seven navy buttons on each breast, slashed sleeves with three small 
navy buttons om each, two large navy butions under each pocket 
flap, one on each hip, and one at the bottom of each skirt. 


VESTS. 


For all officers in full dress, the vests are to be white woollen 
cloth, or of white kerseymere or cotton, single breasted, with as 
many small navy buttons on the breast as is directed to be worn 
on the breast of the coat of the officer, standing collar coming to 
the edge of the breast, and sloping in a line with it, and no flaps to 
pockets. 

Blue cloth vests, made like those for full dress, may be worn 
with undress, and double breasted vests may be worn in cold 
weather, of white or blue, with navy buttons as designated. 


PANTALOORS. 


The pantaloons for all classes of officers are to be of white or 
blue woollen cloth, or of white linen or cotton. White is to be 
worn in warm weather, and blue in cold, or on foreign service, as 
may be designated by the commanding officer of the fleet or squad- 
ron; or should the vessel be separated from the squadron, then ac- 
cording to the orders of her captain. They are to be worn over 
short boots, or over shoes and white stockings. None but dark 
blue coats, jackets, vests and pantaloons, or white vests and panta- 
loons, are to be worn by any officer of the navy, when under or- 
ders for or on duty, as all mixed or other colors are prohibited. 


EPAULETTES. 


Captains, commanders, and lieutenants, only, are to wear epaulettes. 

The epaulettes shall be made of gilt gold bullion, and the bullion 
to be half an inch in diameter and three inches long ; straps to be 
plain and have an edging and crescent. 

A captain commanding a squadron entitled to wear a broad pen- 
dant, shall wear on the strap of each epaulette a plain silver an- 
chor and eagle, and a silver star above the eagle, the whole to be 
arranged and of the size as per pattern. 

Captains shall wear the same, excepting the star on the straps. 

Commanders shall wear the same, but with nothing on the straps. 

Lieutenants shall wear one epaulette, like those for commanders, 
on the right shoulder. Eppaulettes are never to be worn without 
swords, when absent from the ship. Every officer entitled to wear 
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epauleties shall wear above the shoulder seam of full and undress 
coats, shoulder straps, which shall be made as follows : 

For captains, of blue cloth, two and a half inches long, balf an 
inch wide, with gold embroidery on each edge, one on each shoul- 
der. When authorized to wear a star on the strap of the epaulette, 
they shall also wear an embroidered star in the centre of the 
shoulder strap. 

For commanders, of gold lace, half an inch wide, two and a half 
inches long, one on each shoulder. 

For lieutenants, one of gold lace, on the right shoulder, two and 
a half inches long, and half an inch wide. 


BUTTONS. 


The buttons shall be of two sizes, large and small, the sizes, 
form, and arrangement, shall be like the pattern. 


CRAVATS OR STOCKS. 


Are to be of black silk, for all officers, white shirt-collar to show 
above it, no colored or check shirts shai’ be worn by officers. 


COCKED HATS AND CAPS. 


Black cocked hats are to be worn, in full dress, by all officers ex- 
cepting clerks, professors of mathematics, boatswains, gunners, 
carpenters, and sailmakers. 

They are to be made of the following dimensions, viz: not less 
than nine inches high on the back (or fan;) in front, (or on the cock,) 
six inches ; in length from end to end of the bottom, nineteen inch- 
es; the curve to be one inch and a tenth at the back, and tw be in 
proportion to the height of the officer, as per pattern. They are 
to be bound with black, to show one and a half inches on each 
side, and with tassels of five gold and five blue bullions each ; black 
silk cockade, six inches wide, and small navy button in the centre. 

Captains and commanders are to wear a loop over the cockade, 
to be formed of six gold bullions, to show three inches wide, the 
two inner ones twisted together. 

Lieutenants, masters, passed, and other midshipmen entitled to 
wear cocked hats, will wear the loop formed of four gold bullions, 
without being twisted, to show two inches wide. 

Civil officers entitled to wear cocked hats, will wear a loop form- 
ed of gold lace, to show two inches wide. 

Blue cloth caps are to be worn by those not entitled to wear 
cocked hats. 

When in undress uniform, officers entitled to wear cocked hats 
may wear those, or dark blue cloth caps, made according to pattern ; 
but all other officers are to wear blue cloth caps, with the undress 
uniform. All commission officers shall wear a band of gold lace 
round their cloth caps, one and a half inches wide. 

Passed and other midshipmen are to wear on the front of their 
caps, over the visor, an anchor and a star, or an anchor similar to 
that which is prescribed for the collar of their coats. All other of- 
ficers to wear them plain, or with black silk bands. 


SWORDS AND BELTS. 


The swords are to be cut and thrust ; the blade to be not less than 
twenty-six inches long, and not less than one inch wide at the hilt. 
The belt must be made with a frog, so as to wear the sword perpen- 
dicular ; grip to be of white, scabbard to be of black leather, mount- 
ings to be of yellow gilt. Belts for undress to be of black leather : 
for full dress, the belts to be of white webbing, both to be one and 
a half inch wide; the mountings must be yellow gilt. The 
swords and mountings, and the mountings of the belt, to be accord- 
ing to pattern. Belts shall be worn under the vest. Swords are 
always to be worn with uniform, when absent from the ship on 
duty, or when on leave upon foreign stations. 





OVER COATS, OR PEA JACKETS. 


When over coats or pea jackets are worn. by officers, where wni- 
form is required by regulation or order, they shall be made of dark 
blue pilot, or other cloth, the skirts not to extend below the lower 
part of the calf of the leg. The buttons shall be the same in 
number on the breast and cuffs, and be disposed in the same man- 
ner as directed for the undress coat of the officer who wears it. 

For officers entitled to wear epaulettes, their shoulder-straps shall 
be the same as for their other coats; but epaulettes are never to be 
worn upon the pea jacket or over coat. 

Uniform is to be worn by all officers who may be attached to 
any vessel, navy yard, station, recruiting service, or hospital, for 
duty, unless absent from the station. 

Officers are to conform strictly to it, wearing either the entire 
full dress or the entire undress; and are prohibited from wearing 
navy buttons upon any article of dress which does not conform to 
the prescribed uniform. 

The commanding officer of the squadron, or of a vessel when 
acting alone, may direct when white or blue pantaloons shall be 
worn, so that the dress of all shall correspond in appearance. 

Officers are to wear their uniform whenever they make an of- 
ficial visit to the President of the United States, or to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Officers are to wear their uniform when acting as members of a 
court-martial, or court of inquiry, or when attending such courts as 
witnesses, or in any other official capacity. 

The undress uniform shall be worn upon such courts, unless the of- 
ficer ordering the same shall specially order the full dress to be worn. 

Officers constituting, or appearing before, boards of examination, 
shall wear their undress uniform. 

Officers are strictly prohibited from wearing any part of their 
uniform, whilst suspended from duty, by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

Officers on furlough are recommended not to wear their uniform, 
except on special occasions. 

Petty officers shall wear the following marks of distinction : 

Boatswains’ mates, gunners’ mates, carpenters’ mates, masters 
at arms, ship’s stewards, and ship’s cooks, by an eagle and an an- 
chor on the right sleeve of their jackets in winter, and frocks in 
summer. 

Quarter-masters, quarter-gunners, captains of forecastles, captains 
of tops, captains of afterguard, armorers, coopers, ship’s corporals, 
and captains of the hold, by an eagle and an anchor, in the same 
manner, upon their eft sleeve. 

The eagle and anchor shall be not more than three inches in 
length, and shall be of the same pattern as upun the navy button, 
{except the stars] placed half way between the elbow and shoulder, 
upon the front of the sleeve. It shall be white when worn on a 
blue garment, and blue when worn on a white garment. 

The outside clothing of the petty officers, seamen, and ordinary 
seamen, landemen, and boys, for muster, shall consist of blue wool- 
len frocks, with white linen or duck coilars and cuffs, or blue cloth 
jacket and trousers, blue vest when vests are worn, black hat, black 
handkerchief and shoes, when the weather is cold; when the wea- 
ther is warm, it shall consist of white frock and trousers, and black 
or white hats, as the commander may direct, having regard to the 
convenience and comfort of the crew, black handkerchiefs and 
shoes. The collars and breasts of the frocks to be lined or faced 
with blue cotton cloth, stitched with white thread or cotton. 

The hair of all persons belonging to the Navy, when in actual 
service, is to be kept short. No part of the beard is to be worn 
long excepting whiskers, which shall not descend more than one 
inch below the tip of the ear, and thence in a line towards the cor- 
ners of the mouth. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


POWDER HORN OF THE 77TH 
HIGHLANDERS ' 

The French and Indian War is a conflict about 
which there is very little detail in American history 
books. Thus, few of us know that several Highland 
regiments were raised during that war and dis- 
banded right afterwards. In 1757, Lord Chatham 
(Pitt) advised His Majesty George II to quiet the 
political atmosphere in Scotland by calling the 
chiefs of the clans to arms and recruiting their fol- 
lowers for the ranks. One such regiment, the Sev- 
enty-seventh, was known as Montgomerie’s High- 
landers, from the name of its colonel, Archibald 
Montgomerie, son of the Earl of Eglinton. Mont- 
gomerie raised the requisite number of men, a 
regiment ef thirteen companies of 105 each. In all 
there were 1460 men, including 65 sergeants and 30 
pipers and drummers. The roster of officers read 
like a roll of the clans: 
Lt. Colonel, Commanding 

Hon. Archibald Montgomerie, later Colonel of the Scots 

Greys, later general 

Majors 

James Grant of Ballindolloch, later general 

Alexander Campbell 
Captains 

John Sinclair 

Hugh Mackenzie 

John Gordon 

Alexander Mackenzie, killed at St. John’s, 1761 

William Macdonald, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

George Munro, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

Robert Mackenzie 

Allan Maclean, later Colonel of the 84th Highland Emi- 

grants, later general 

James Robertson 

Allan Cameron 

Alexander Mackintosh 
Lieutenants 

Charles Farquharson 

Alexander Mackenzie, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

Nichol Sutherland, later Lt. Colonel 

Donald Macdonald 

William Mackenzie, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

Robert Mackenzie, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

Henry Munro 

Archibald Robertson 

Duncan Bayne 

James Duff 

Colin Campbell, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 

James Grant 

Alexander Macdonald, Jr. 

Joseph Grant 

Robert Grant 

Cosmo Martin 


John Macnab 

Hugh Jordon, killed in Martinique, 1762 

Alexander Macdonald, killed at Fort du Quesne, 1758 
Donald Campbell 

Hugh Montgomerie, late Earl of Eglinton 

James Maclean, killed in the West Indies, 1761 
Alexander Campbell 

John Campbell of Melford 

James Macpherson 

Archibald Macvicar, killed at the Havannah, 1762 


Ensigns 

Alexander Grant 

William Haggart 

Lewis Houston 

Ronald Mackinnon 

George Munro 

Alexander Mackenzie 

John Maclachlane 

William Maclean 

James Grant 

John Macdonald 

Archibald Crawford 

James Bain 

Allan Stewart 
Chaplain—Henry Munro 
Adjutant— Donald Stewart 
Quartermaster— Alex. Montgomerie 
Surgeon—Allan Stewart 

The regiment sailed for Halifax in 1758 and was 

at once attached to General Forbes’ corps for the 
expedition against Fort du Quesne, the French. 
stronghold at the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers. This link in the French chain 
of fortifications between Louisiana in the South 
and Canada in the North had been the objective 
of Braddock’s ill-starred expedition three years be- 
fore. The corps of 6,238 men left Philadelphia in 
July but did not arrive near the fort until Novem- 
ber, having marched across a great expanse of 
woods, swamps, and mountains. The main body 
stopped at Raystown, some 90 miles short of the 
Fort. Colonel Bouquet went forward another 40 
miles to Loyal Henning, with 2,000 men. From 
there he sent Major Grant of the 77th with 400 
Highlanders and 500 Provincials to make a recon- 
naissance. This force marched right up to Fort du 
Quesne with drums beating and pipes playing, as 
if on parade. The enemy came out and a brisk 
battle was fought. A charge by the Highlanders 
broke the French ranks and they fled to the woods, 
but on being reinforced by a large number of In- 
dians, they rallied and surrounded the British de- 


tachment. Major Grant finally forced his way out, 
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ON OLD AMERICAN 
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but left 231 Highlanders behind as casualties. 
Seven officers were killed and six wounded. This 
was a bad day for the 77th, but the French were 
so shaken by the encounter that they did not wait 
for the main body to come up. They abandoned 
the fort, leaving their ammunition and stores in- 
tact. General Forbes took possession on Novem- 
ber 24th and changed the name to Fort Pitt. The 
Highlanders stayed at Fort Pitt till the next May, 
then were involved in actions at Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and the Lakes. Then, in the spring 
of 1760 a detachment of 700 men of the 77th was 
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sent with some other troops to the Carolinas, 
where the Cherokees had gone on the warpath. 
Montgomerie commanded at first, but soon left 
and placed Grant, who had been made a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, in charge. They destroyed the Indian 
town of Little Keowee first, then retired to Fort 
Prince George. They moved ovt again to some 
nearby settlements and after a series of skirmishes 
pacified the Indians. Their total losses were 6 men 
killed and 4 officers and 25 men wounded. 

In a contemporary popular account of this 
campaign an interesting anecdote was told. “Sev- 
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eral soldiers of this regiment fell into the hands of 
the Indians, being taken in an ambush. Allan Mac- 
pherson, one of these soidiers, witnessing the mis- 
erable fate of several of his fellow prisoners, who 
had been tortured to death by the Indians, and 
seeing them preparing to commence some opera- 
tions upon himself, made signs that he had some- 
thing to communicate. An interpreter was brought. 
Macpherson told them that, provided his life was 
spared for a few minutes, he would communicate 
the secret of an extraordinary medicine, which if 
applied to the skin would cause it to resist the 
strongest blow of tomahawk or sword. That if 
they would allow him to go to the woods witha 
guard to collect the proper plants for this med- 
icine, he would prepare it and allow the experi- 
ment to be tried on his own neck by the strong- 
est and most expert warrior among them. This 
story easily gained upon the superstitious credulity 
of the Indians and the request of the Highlander 
was granted. Being sent into the woods, he soon 
returned with such plants as he chose to pick up. 
Having boiled the herbs he rubbed his neck with 
their juices and laying his head upon a log, de- 
sired that the strongest man among them strike at 
his neck with his tomahawk, when he would find 
that he could not make the slightest impression. 
An Indian, levelling a blow with all his might, cut 
with such force that the head flew off at the dis- 
tance of several yards. The Indians were fixed with 
amazement at their own credulity, and the ad- 
dress with which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him. But instead of 
being enraged at this escape of their victim, they 
were so pleased with his ingenuity that they re- 
frained from inflicting further cruelties on the re- 
maining prisoners, who were later released.” ’ 

After the Carolina campaign, Montgomerie’s 
Highlanders were used .n several minor actions, 
such as Dominique, Martinique, Havannah, and 
St. John’s, suffering losses of 5 officers and 28 
men killed and 4 officers and 56 men wounded. 
Returning to New York, the regiment was mus- 
tered out in 1763. The men were offered the choice 
of returning home or staying in America with a 
grant of land. Many stayed in the colonies. 

All this seems long gone and forgotten, but re- 
cently in England an old powder horn was found, 
brought home from the Colonial Wars by a re- 
turning soldier. Even the official muster rolls of 
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the Seventy-seventh Highlanders are lost, but here 
on this old horn is preserved a soldier’s map of 
that campaign against the Cherokees in 1760. It 
locates Fort Prince George, Keowee, and other 
Indian settlements. It shows the creek where “Col- 
onei Grant and the men under his command de- 
feted the Indians,” as well as impressions of an 
Indian war dance and snakes and animals of the 
region. With the horn is an Indian wampum carry- 
ing strap, made of black and white beads strung 
on a fabric of buffalo yarn, one of the oldest 
samples of this art still preserved. The GI’s sou- 
venir outlived the written history. 

Colonel Berkeley R. Lewis, Ordnance Corps, USA 





' The information regarding the history of the 77th Highland- 


ers is taken from History of the Highland Regiments and Clans, 2 


vols., Edinburgh, 1887, and the Macpherson story from Jacob K. 
Neff, Army and Navy of America, Philadelphia, 1845. 


*In Robert Tomes’, Battles of America by Sea and Land, v. |, 
New York, 1861, this same story is told except that the remaining 
prisoners were killed swiftly rather than tortured as a result of 
Macpherson’s exploit. 


CAPTAIN EDWIN F. CHAPPELL, CSA 


The portrait illustrated of Captain Edwin Fer- 
nando Chappell, C.S.A., was acquired from a rela- 
tive of the sitter. The subject is shown in the uni- 
form of a Confederate artillery officer. The single 
breasted short coat is gray with plain scarlet fac- 
ings on the collar and cuffs. The coat has four 
buttons visible, and none on the cuffs. The trous- 
ers are of a light blue. The cap, lying on the log, 
has a scarlet top decorated with gold loops, dark, 
blue-gray sides with a band of scarlet and a black 
leather brim. There is no indication of grade. The 
knee boots are black. The sabre is of standard 
cavalry pattern, but as shown appears lighter than 
would be normal—perhaps an example of artistic 
license. The waist belt, worn under the coat, has a 
rectangular buckle, similar to the standard U.S. 
officer’s buckle; the only element of its design that 
can be seen is a wreath. 

The portrait has interest for several reasons. 
One is that contemporary portraits of Confederate 
soldiers are scarce. But, perhaps, more interesting, 
is the fact that the artist has broken away from 
the usual formally posed studio type portrait to 
depict a soldier in the field, as he often was, col- 
larless, coat unbuttoned, and slouched at ease on 
a log. Incidentally, efforts have been made to iden- 








tify the painter, who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the same unit, but without success. Stylis- 
tically, the painting shows a degree of French in- 
fluence. According to family tradition it was 
painted shortly after the subject was released on 


parole after having been captured at the fall of 


Vicksburg in 1863. 


Captain Chappell was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land and moved to St. Louis prior to the war 
where he was establishing a heavy chemical plant 
when the war started. He joined a local unit. 
Family records do not give the designation of his 
unit. 

Hermann W. Williams, Jr. 
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GAZETTE 





Captain Russell V. Steele 
London, England 


ADMIRAL Du PONT PAPERS 


The Longwood Library announces its sponsor- 
ship of a proposed edition of selected correspond- 
ence of Rear-Admiral Samuel Francis du Pont for 
the years 1861-!865, prepared by Rear-Admiral 
John D. Hayes, U.S.N. (Ret.), 1970 Fairfax Road, 
Annapolis, Md. Du Pont commanded the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron and led the mem- 
orable naval attack against Charleston in 1863. 
Though the bulk of his letters is included in the 
large collection of Du Pont family papers now at 
Longwood, Admiral Hayes and the Director of 
the Longwood Library would welcome commun- 
ications from anyone having knowledge of mate- 
rials which exist elsewhere, and particularly letters 
from Du Pont to his fellow officers. 
Charles W. David 
Director, Longwood Library 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 
REGIONAL MEETING 


Tentative plans are being made for the third an- 
nual regional meeting of COMPANY members of 
Northern New York to be conducted at the West 
Point Museum early in October 1959. Any mem- 
ber who wishes to attend the meeting may con- 
tact John J. Demers, 5 Fairfax Street, Troy, New 
York. 

The second annual meeting was held at Saratoga 
National battlefield this past October where Com- 
PANY members were conducted on a tour of the 
battlefield by Park Historian John Luzader. Mr. 
Luzader also spoke on plans for Saratoga in the 
National Park Service’s “Mission 66.” 


STATE PARTICIPATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


News of considerable importance to serious stu- 
dents of the Civil War was recently released by 
the New York Public Library. COMPANY Fellow 
Charles E. Dornbusch, whose extensive and schol- 
arly work in the field of military bibliography has 
been mentioned often in the COMPANY’s journal, 
has been awarded one of the first two grants by 
the Skeel Bibliographical Fund administered by 
the Library. The grant will enable Mr. Dorn- 
busch, a staff member of the Library, to devote a 
year, Starting this August, to the revision of the 
invaluable research tool. Bibliography of State Par- 
ticipation in the Civil War, 1861-1865. It is hoped 
that the new corrected and extended bibliography 
will be available in time for the centennial anni- 
versary of the first year of the war. 


WASHINGTON AREA GET-TOGETHER 


The informal meetings of members in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, inaugurated by Brooke 
Nihart several years ago, are continuing as strongly 
as ever. It seems that the greatest numerical con- 
centration of members reside there, and the large 
transient military and government population 
swell the ranks. Although every effort is made to 
keep current with members’ addresses and there- 
fore to find out who has moved into the commut- 
ing area, there are still members that might be 
invited to the gatherings who are missed by vir- 
tue of their recent arrival. We suggest that one of 
the first moves that a member make after he gets 
settled in the vicinity of our nation’s capital is to 
contact the men who arrange the meetings; Col- 
onel Walter F. Bryte, USAF (Ret.), 5119 Dalecar- 
lia Drive, Washington 16, D. C. or Major Joe F. 
Petit, USA (Ret.), 5501 10th St. N., Arlington 5, 
Virginia. 


EDITORIAL APPOINTMENT 
Acting upon the recommendation of the Associate 
Editors for the journal, the Editor-in-Chief is 
pleased to announce the appointment of Lee A. 
Wallace, Jr. as an Assistant Editor of the MC&H. 
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KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


Since the late 1920’s the color party of the First 
Minnesota (135th Infantry) has worn Civil War 
type uniforms in commemoration of its outstand- 
ing service in that conflict. This outfit was worn 
until World War II. After the war the uniforms 
were in too poor a condition for use and it was 
not until reorganization after being mustered out 
of Federal service during the Korean War that 
new uniforms were procured.' The current outfit 
is shown here. Note that the state flag is carried 


as well as the national and regimental colors. With . 


as fine an appearing color party as this is we 
could not but wish that it would wear the bright 
uniform worn by the First Minnestota when it left 


home in 1861 for Washington and the Battle of 


Bull Run—black felt hats, red flannel shirts, and 
black pantaloons.* 

Rowland P. Gill 

Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 





Major George J. Pozzini, 135th Inf., letter to Rowland P. 
Gill, 8 August 1958. 


William G. Kreger, Lt. Col., 135th Inf., A Condensed History 
of the 135th Infantry: From Gettysburg to the Po, mimeographed, 


n.p., n.d., 2. 
7 . + 


Che 2d Battle Group, 10th Infantry, recently ro- 
tated to Fort Benning from Germany, celebrated 


its 103d Anniversary last 3 March. A feature of 


the ceremonies was a six-man honor guard under 
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a senior NCO. The guard consisted of two three- 
man teams; one team wore reconstructions of 1855 
uniforms, the other wore 1958 dress.' The recon- 
structed 1855 uniforms were made in Germany by 
local tailors, which is quite apparent from the 
completely Teutonic headdress. Tailoriag details 
such as width of sleeves and cut of trousers are 
modern. Collar braid, belts, and belt plates are 
likewise not authentic. The frock coat and shako 
of the 1851 regulations or even the fatigue jacket 
with Hardee hat would have been better choices 
we feel. 

The 10th’s Organization Day program was 
probably typical of a well-run affair of this kind.’ 
Events began in the morning with a concert of 
traditional military music followed by presenta- 
tion of awards. Later there was a locai talent 
variety show satirizing unit practices and person- 
alities, and athletic contests both comic and seri- 
ous. All these proceedings were punctuated through 
the day with special refreshments and meals cul- 
minating with free “beer, beer for the privates” at 
“recall.” In the evening balls were held at all 
clubs and messes. The costume party at the offi- 
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cers’ mess sounded the most provocative as every- 
one was to come as a general, “real or imaginary, 
past or future.” 


The 10th seems to foster a sound program of 


building esprit based on unit history as evidenced 
by its efforts at uniforming an honor guard as 
well as handouts of a mimeographed regimental 
history and a well illustrated slick paper yearbook 
stressing both the past year’s activities and the 
unit’s history.* 
Rowland P. Gill 
Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 





‘Capt. Henry Wiggins, 10th Inf., letter to Rowland P. Gill, 19 
May i958. 

*10th Infantry Organization Day Program of Events, mimeo- 
graphed, 4 p. 

‘10th Infantry Regiment: 1855-1957, mimeographed, 1957, 7 
p: 2nd Battle Group, 10th Infantry Yearbook, 1958, 24 p 

* aS * 

Beyond the pipes of Highland units of the British 
Army playing on this continent and an occasional 
pipe enthusiast playing his U.S. unit into battle 
there is little claim for bagpipes as a traditional 
American musical instrument. Nevertheless, most 
American military men will readily admit that 
piping is music for warriors and its growing popu- 
larity in both the U.S. services as well as in non- 


military groups attest to both this and the color of 


kilted pipers. 


~ 
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The pipes and drums of the 109th Fighter 
Group, New York Air National Guard provide a 
good example of this trend. Six years ago Lieuten- 
ant Gordon Riddell of the 109th, whose father 
and brother were accomplished pipers both in 
Scotland and the States, proposed such a band to 
the commanding officer. Shortly thereafter Rid- 
dell lost his life in an aircraft accident. In 1955 
the idea was revived as a memorial to Riddell. 
And over the next two years the band was organ- 
ized, equipped, and trained. 

The uniform of the pipe band is a combination 
of Air Force and Highland as can be seen in the 
accompanying photograph. The glengarry is worn 
with black cock feather and Gordon badge. The 
battle jacket is Air Force shade 84 blue and with 
ita blue tie and white shirt are worn. The kilt is 
Dress Gordon tartan, belt is black leather, spor- 
ran is white on black, and white gaiters are worn 
over plaid hose. Scottish parts of the uniform 
were purchased in Scotland. 

All members of the band are Guardsmen with 
the 109th and practice and make public appear- 
ances on their own time. They are very much in 
demand in the Schenectady area and have ap- 
peared at Armed Forces Day parades, fairs, foot- 
ball season openings, Scottish games, Governor's 
escort, and other events. 

Rowland P. Gill 
Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 
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PUBLICATIONS 


El Soldado Mexicano, 1837-1847 (The Mexican 
Soldier) [Documentos Historicos Militaires, 
Monografia |] by A. Nieto, A. S. K. Brown, 
and J. Hefter, Mexico, 1958, 78 pages, illus- 
trated, $3.00. 


Under the above title COMPANY Members J. 
Hefter and Anne Brown, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Angelina Nieto, have produced a bilingual 
monograph on the organization, dress, and equip- 
ment of the Mexican Army from 1837 to 1847. 


This monograph is to be the first of a series of 


nine booklets covering among other subjects Mex- 


ican flags and insignia, soldiers of the period of 


the Maximilianic Empire, the soldiers under Por- 
firio Diaz, and the Royal Spanish Artillery Corps. 

The subject of E/ Soldado Mexicano is covered 
in 32 pages of Spanish and 30 pages of English 
text; there are eight pages of colored and as many 
pages of black and white illustrations. Except for 
four of the pages of black and white illustrations 
from contemporary sources all illustrations are 
the work of Mr. Hefter. He has admirably cap- 
tured the spirit of the mid-nineteenth century 
Mexican troops. His rendering of the style of the 
uniforms and of the types of the officers and men 
is true to the period. It is amazing to this review- 
er, knowing well the pitfalls that are always lurk- 
ing for those who are courageous enough to at- 
tempt historical reconstruction, that as few appar- 
ent errors as can be found on the basis of com- 
parison with the accompanying text have occurred. 
Thus in Plate I, figures “d” and “e” portray terri- 
torial militia (Milicia Activa) types. Both have num- 


bers on their collars, whereas this category of 


troops were designated after the localities in which 
they were raised. In Plate XII both figures “a” 
and ‘“‘b” differ in certain details from the regula- 
tions as given in the text. The figures represent 
uniforms worn by the Grenadier Guards (Grana- 
deros de la Guardia de los Supremos Poderes) at 
different times. Figure ‘“‘a”’ is described in the text 
(pp. 23 and 70) as having black cuffs and figure 
“b” is described in the text (pp. 24 and 71) as 
wearing fringeless epaulettes. 

The Spanish text in general adequately covers 
the organizational and uniform regulations is- 
sued by the Mexican Government during the 


period under discussion. The only major omission 
would seem to be the lack of mention of the uni- 
form contract of 15 November 1843. Two other 
discrepancies concern cavalry units. The Cuiras- 
siers of Tulancingo did not receive regimental sta- 
tus until 1846. In 1842 they were organized as a 
squadron. The Guard Hussars were officially des- 
ignated as ““Husares de Mexico” on 3 December 
1841 and their distinctive uniform was described 
in the order of 19 December 1841, not in 1846 and 
1843 respectively as implied in the text. Their 
headgear in 1841 was a red shako not a busby. The 
busbies do not seem to have been introduced un- 
til 1843. 

While Mr. Hefter’s lively illustrations and the 
material he has compiled in Spanish are well worth 
the small price asked for this monograph the 
same cannot be said for translation of this Spanish 
text into English. Thus the translation of “barras” 
as bars instead of turnbacks and of “marruecas” 
as arabesques instead of collar or cuff patches or 
slashes throughout the text certainly leads to con- 
fusion. Also the “flounders” in the description of 
the Guard Hussars uniforms should be read as tas- 
sels or tags. 

Summed up it can be said that the editors of 
this study deserve the thanks of all those inter- 
ested in the subject of military uniforms, organiza- 
tion, and equipment. They have for the first time 
opened to the researchers in this country a part 
of the fascinating wealth of material available on 
this phase of military life in the history of our 
southern neighbors. The other monographs in this 
series will be awaited with great interest. 

Detmar H. Finke 


Publisher Helmut Gerhard Schulz, of Hamburg, 
has recently (1959) issued a most useful book titled 
Wort und Brauchtum des Soldaten or, freely trans- 
lated, “Soldier Talk and Customs.” Designed for 
the German soldier of today, this 200-page vol- 
ume is a German version of Elbridge Colby’s Army 
Talk (1942) and Mark Boatner’s Army Lore and 
the Customs of the Service (1954), and more. It is 
profusely illustrated with drawings by Member 
Herbert Knoetel and his father, by Frederick Krek- 
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ler, Joachim von Roebel, and others including 
some 16th and 17th century wood engravers. 

The book answers 336 varied questions, such as 
“what does a ‘color’ mean’? “How did the gorget 
develop”? “How did St. Barbara become the 
patron Saint of Artillery’? and “Why are some 
soldiers called Grenadiers”? Our guess is that at 
least half the answers would be of real interest to 
students of military lore outside Germany, pro- 
vided they can read the language. Much of the in- 
formation pertains to uniforms and insignia on an 
international plane. 

* + * 


The water colors depicting Civil War scenes by 
W. L. Sheppard (1833-1912) are well known, par- 
ticularly his three of a Confederate Infantryman, 


Cavalryman, and Artilleryman. Lithographs of 


these three continue to be sold at $12.50 per set 
by The Virginia State Historical Society, Battle 
Abbey Museum, and The Confederate Museum, 
all of Richmond. More recently, the latter has re- 
produced these as a set of postcards, selling them 
at 5 cents each or a set of three for 10 cents. They 
may be obtained by sending cash, check, or money 
order with a self-addressed and appropriately 
stamped envelope to The Confederate Museum, 
1201 East Clay Streets, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


7 7 7 


No quarter would be complete without at least 
one book on firearms. This time, the entry is an 
exceptionally fine one. Waldo E. Nutter, Manhat- 
tan Firearms (The Stackpole Company, $10.00) 
presents a detailed study of a previously unex- 
plored field and one that is very complicated. The 
history of the Manhattan Firearms Manufacturing 
Company is traced from its formation in New York 
in 1855, through its operations at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, and finally to Newark, New Jersey, where 
it went into the American Standard Tool Company. 

The author has painstakingly ferreted out his 
information and presented it in a readable and re- 
liable form with considerable documentation in the 
form of patent papers, certificates of incorpora- 
tion, and other source material. It is the definitive 
treatment of the subject. 

Physically, the volume is large, matching Stack- 
pole’s series which includes Arms and Armor in 
Colonial America, Confederate Arms, and The 
Rifled Musket. There are 250 pages, and the il- 





lustrations are large and clear. Stackpole’s ven- 
ture into this large, quarto format for its arms 
books is indeed welcome since it permits illustra- 
tions big enough for details to show. The com- 
pleted volumes thus far form the basis for an ex- 
cellent reference shelf on American guns. 


* * * 


At long last an American has produced a hand- 
book on Japanese swords aimed at an American 
market. This event is welcomed because it pre- 
sents in concise form not only details of sword de- 
sign and construction but also brief accounts of 
Japanese history and custom which other works 
in the past have largely ignored. Thus, The Samurai 
Sword by John M. Yumoto (Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, $3.75) is a real boon to the average American 
collector or museum curator who is not already 
well versed in Eastern history. The author has 
studied the sword in Japan and learned there the 
techniques of polishing, identification, and evalu- 
ation of the various blades. All of these aspects 
are covered in the book as are discussions of the 
methods of manufacture and the different types 
of construction. 

Particularly valuable are the illustrations and 
tables of makers and marks, the characters used in 
inscriptions, and the glossary. It is a “must” for 
anyone interested in Japanese blades and by far 
the best single reference volume for those who 
are not specialists. 


* . * 


An interesting volume in an entirely different field 
is Drums in the Forest by Alfred Proctor James 
and Charles Morse Stotz published by the Histor- 
ical Society of Western Pennsylvania. It consists 
of two long essays or short books, “‘Decision at 
the Forks” which discusses the conflict between 
England and France as it affected the region of 
western Pennsylvania, and “Defense in the Wilder- 
ness,” an excellent study of the forts of the area, 
their construction, and how they compared with 
contemporary practices elsewhere. The second of 
these studies will be of most interest to members. 
It is clearly written and based upon thorough re- 
search in contemporary documents. The illustra- 
tions are exceptionally good and consist of maps, 
plans, photographs, and diagrams. There is an in- 
dex and a bibliography. Copies of the volume may 





be obtained by writing to the society at 4338 Big- 
elow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. The 
price was not indicated on the copy examined. 
af 7 * 

All miniature soldier enthusiasts will be interested 
in anew magazine founded and published by Mem- 
ber Bob Bard. Called the Military Miniature Col- 
lector, the first number of this new quarterly ap- 
peared in January of this year. The first number 
consisted of 32 pages 5% by 8% inches printed by 
offset on a stock that will take water colors. All 
sheets are punched for a standard three-ring binder, 
and each subscriber receives a binder with the 
first issue of each year’s subscription. Articles cover 
details of uniforms and insignias as well as tips on 


making and altering figures and brief profiles of 


people in the field. None of the articles in this first 
issue were documented. The subscription rate is 
$5.00 per year, and inquiries should be addressed 
to Bob Bard, P. O. Box 1463, Baltimore 3, Mary- 
land. 


* * * 


Member James C. Tily has recently issued two 
plates showing uniforms of the Danish forces in 
the Virgin Islands. Both were drawn by Member 
Preben Kannik of Copenhagen, and were printed 
and hand colored in France. The subjects include 
a single figure of a private of the Royal Militia at 
St. Croix in 1829 with vignettes of uniform detail 
and a group representing the Governor General 
and his staff in 1834. The plates are well drawn, 
and the coloring is excellent with more detail and 
shading than is commercially feasible in the United 
States. The plates sell for $3.00 each and may be 
purchased direct from Captain Tily, 4441 Ist Street 
South, Arlington 4, Virginia. 

Captain Tily also states that he has published 
a plate on the uniform of the Civil Engineer Corps, 
U. S. Navy, which was drawn by Member H. 


Charles McBarron, Jr. This plate plus one page of 


text may also be purchased from the publisher for 
$3.50. 


RECORDS 


Military records continue to be released in such 


volume that it is possible to mention only a few of 


the more outstanding offerings. Great Britain still 
leads the parade with well over half of the new re- 
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leases featuring English or Scottish marches or or- 
ganizations. 

For the bagpipe enthusiasts there are at least 
three records which stand out among some seven 
new releases in that genre. London Records has 
Highland Bagpipes which offers the traditional 
tunes and pipe calls which have served Highland 
regiments in place of bugle calls as well as more 
familiar tunes and marches. Decca has produced 
Pipes and Bugles in Hi-Fi as played by the Ist 
Battalion of the Highland Light Infantry. And Vic- 
tor has Trooping the Color with the ceremony per- 
formed by the band and pipes of the Black Watch. 
It is complete with a feu de joie and a 21-gun salute. 

A record destined to become a classic for military 
collectors is Angel’s Regimental Marches of the 
British Army as played by the band of the Royal 
Military School of Music at Kneller Hall. The his- 
toric marches of 27 regiments are played in the 
order of Army precedence. The factory sealed edi- 
tion of this record is well worth the additional 
cost, for it contains an excellent booklet giving 
short histories of the marches and their regimental 
associations and is liberally illustrated with con- 
temporary British military prints. There is also a 
short history of the School of Music. 

Another record which will become a classic if it 
can overcome technical difficulties is Vanguard’s 
The Queen’s Birthday Salute by the Royal Artillery 
Band. All military enthusiasts will delight in the 
sounds of the horses, harness, guns, and caissons 
as the Royal Regiment of Artillery passes ata 
walk, a trot, and a gallop, then unlimbers and fires 
a 21-gun salute as the band plays the appropriate 
regimental airs. Another feature is the singing of 
Kipling’s “Screw Guns,” the song of the British 
Artillery. The first pressings of this record had an 
unfortunate tendency to make the pick-up head 
jump, even when weighted. Several different rec- 
ords were tested on different machines, all of high 
quality, and all exhibited the same fault. It is 
hoped that a second pressing will correct this de- 
fect. If that can be done, it will be the most stir- 
ring military record we have ever heard. 

Among the vocal records there are three which 
deserve mention, one as a warning. The last is 
ABC Paramount’s Bawdy Barracks Ballads which 
purports to be the songs the soldiers really sing. 
The theory upon which these songs are presented 
is perfectly sound. Unfortunately the ballads them- 
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selves aren’t. One naturally expects some bowd- 
lerization of the typical soldier song when pressed 
for popular distribution. In this instance it has 


been carried so far that the original character of 


the songs is entirely lost, and even the tunes have 
been radically altered. The average veteran would 
have a hard time recognizing them. 

An entirely different species is Elektra’s Bobby 
Burns’ Merry Muses of Caledonia. In 1787 or 
thereabouts Burns compiled a song book of bawdy 
ballads for-the use of the Chrochallan Fencibles. 
Some he wrote himself; some he simply collected. 
All were popular with the men of the organiza- 
tion. In this record Paul Clayton sings 24 selec- 
tions from the 1827 edition. There has been some 
slight “purification, but so slight it is hardly no- 
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ticeable. The principal changes have occurred as a 
result of an attempt to translate the highland dia- 
lect into understandable English. The only com- 
plaint would be that the pieces lose some of their 
flavor when sung without any dialect or accent. 
The record was heard with a copy of the original 
edition of the Merry Muses at hand and rates so 
high in its fidelity to the spirit of the originals that 
one should know his guests very well before de- 
ciding to play this one for them. 

The final vocal record is Riverside’s Bless ’em 
All, a collection of British Army songs, most of 
them from World War II and Korea, though 
there are a sprinkling of earlier pieces. It is an ex- 
cellent selection sung by a veteran of the British 
Army with proper spirit and feeling. 


* 
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IMRIE CUSTOM MINIATURES 


Hand Made Metal Figures 
of American History 


Each figure is created to 54 mm. scale from recognized 
source materia! for the discriminating collector of mili- 
tary miniatures. Catalog 50¢ 


——8@ © o—— 
HELENIC UNPAINTED MINIATURES 
PRESENTS: 


For the first time in the United States a complete and documented refer- 
erence series for the painting of Napoleonic castings of the 1813-15 period. 


Now available: 


1. The French Imperial Army: Foot, 
Horse and Artillery. $2.50 


Series in preparation: The French Satellite Armies 
And the opposing countries. 


Write for a free catalog covering the newest ad- 
ditions to the Helenic Napoleonic castings. 
Figures soon to be released: The Kaiser's Army 
on parade and in the field. 


WILLIAM F. IMRIE 
177 Waverly Place New York 14, N.Y. 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


FROM 


AMERICA’S FINEST ANTIQUE ARMS SERVICE 
NEW 36 PAGE FULLY ILLUSTRATED 








CATALOG EACH MONTH 


Hundreds of antique firearms, edged weapons, flasks, horns, curiosa, and mili- 
tary accessories in each issue. Accurately described and reasonably priced. 


Two sections in each catalog devoted to arms and military literature. One a 
complete listing of all current arms books; the other specializing in rare, out 
of print and early military manuals and books. 

The finest service of its type available to arms enthusiasts and organizations. 
SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $1 PER YEAR FOR 12 ALL NEW AND ALL DIFFERENT ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGS. SUBSCRIPTION REFUNDED WITH YOUR FIRST PURCHASE. 


Please note our new address! Now just 35 minutes from New York 
City. Be sure to visit our spacious and interesting showrooms. 


NORM FLAYDERMAN 
44 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE @ DEPT. MC © GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 














